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zine advertisement Courtesy of the author. Ca. T9'l(l See article on Page 3. 













GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 


Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 


Archives Building 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 
www.teicharchives.org 


Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscovetymuseum.org 

Admission $6.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $3.00 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 


^aice a 



Kodak 


home for 
Chr istmas. 

The Folding Pocket kinds 
are made of aluminum, covered 
with fine seal grain leather 
and fitted with superb lenses 
and shutters. 

$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


free at tht 
d<aUrs or by mail* 


A Kodak advertisement showing that despite its somewhat unwieldy size — especially by today's standards — the No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak could in fact fit in some 

pockets, (.iourtesy of the author. Ca. 7900. 


JOIN US 

The Curt Teich Postcards Archives needs your support to maintain quali¬ 
ty preservation of its collections. 

Your iiiembersliip in 1.1 ie Friends of Ihe Lake County Discovery Mubeurn 
will [>e|p fjrovide [>mfessi(ina! staff to rare for ihe Archives, will aid In the 
ongoing efkjrT to preserve the artifads, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material to tlie i^ublic through exhibits, publications, 
and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a valu¬ 
able resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the 
history of the twentieth century. 

Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 


Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

30.00 

Individual - Two Years 

$ 

55.00 

Family 

$ 

45.00 

Family - Two Years 

$ 

85.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

75.00 

Discovery Circle 

$ 

150,00 

Mastodon Club 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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POINT, CLICK, AND SEND: The (Almost) Instant Message 

By Kirk Kekatos 



Take a Kodak with you 


It's all so easy the Kodak way, and the pictures, precious at the time, 
will be priceless to you later. Vou can spend your vacati(*n and have it, too— 
in pictures. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 


Kodkxk intended the No. 3A Folding Pocket Koddk to be so versatile and portable 
that could be taken artywiiere, even to the beadh The convenience of the cam¬ 
era dhWging the way America took pictures. Courtesy of the author. Ca. 

1922. 


With the increasing popularity 
of the picture postcard in the 
early part of the last century, 
the Eastman Kodak Company 
of Rochester, New York, 
introduced the No. 3A Folding 
Pocket Kodak in 1903. The 
first in a new series of Kodaks, 
these cameras used the new 
size No.122 film to produce 
V/a" by pictures, a size 
similar to the standard American 
postcard of the day. Film rolls 
were available for 4, 6, or 10 
exposures and ranged in price 
from 30 to 70 cents. Cameras 
could be had for a not inexpen¬ 
sive, turn of the century outlay 
of $20, or with various shutters 
and fitted with a German lens, 
for up to $78. 

The cameras were of aluminum 
and machine-crafted wood 
construction, and covered in 
seal grain leather. The camera 
featured a removable back, a 
folding base board and leather 
bellows, a lens mounted in a 
multi-speed shutter, and a waist- 
level optical view finder. Each 
camera also had an optional 
pneumatic bulb shutter release 
used to avoid camera shake while 
holding the camera to take a 
picture. More than 36,000 
of the initial models were produced 
before they were discontinued in 1915. 
However, the No. 3A Kodak remained in 
production for several decades with a 
proliferation of production variations, 
including the simpler, lesser priced Junior, 
Brownie, and Hawk-Eye models, and the 
U.S. Army, Signal Corps Model K-3 with 
military finishes produced only in 1916. 
Interestingly, in the 1940s, the last top-of- 
the-line No. 3A Kodak retailed at $75, 
much like its 1903 counterpart. 

From today's perspective, one may won¬ 
der about naming a camera, inches 
long by 4Vfl inches wide by V/s inches 
thick, a Folding Pocket Kodak. Eastman 
Kodak Company advertisements, from 
the introduction of their first, albeit small¬ 
er, No. 1 Folding Pocket Kodak in 1897, 
often stressed the new "Pocket 
Photography" and portability of these 
picture taking instruments by declaring 
"Take a Kodak with you!" Ads incorporat¬ 
ed images of a motoring trip, a hunting 
expedition, a birthday celebration, or hol¬ 
iday event, which provided the photogra¬ 
pher with what Madison Avenue, in more 
recent times, called a "Kodak Moment." 

As for the notion that the No. 3A FPK (as 
they were often designated) could fit in a 
pocket, several advertisements for this 
camera included a vignette of a man's 
hand thrusting a camera into his overcoat 


pocket, for indeed, men's outer coat 
pockets at the time were large enough for 
this purpose! Compared to the contem- 



R^al pfiofo athw^d itOMmpfhhitientu /jb 

ihareci wff/] others almost msturufy. Even 
takhf "5 'A ihs cTiiight hy Frank Cole A VJjiiffig jmi 
Maple lake, Paw, Van Pwren Cct, tAiuid 

Ite f.'ii/niirer/ J^ff sent on a pvsicanl Curt Tr'/di 
Archives G6535. 


porary, box-shaped 
cameras of various 
sizes in use by both 
professional and ama¬ 
teur photographers, 
taking a collapsible 
camera with you that 
used daylight-loading 
film cartridges instead 
of darkroom prepared 
sheet film or glass 
plates, was an inviting 
proposition. 

At first, the owner of a 
No. 3A Kodak could 
take the completed 
roll of negatives to 
any corner drug store 
already established as 
an Eastman Kodak 
camera and film sales 
outlet, or to the local 
photofinisher, and 
request the developed 
pictures be returned 
as postcards in lieu of 
prints. Very soon, 
however, the amateur 
photographer with 
access to a darkroom 
could also produce 
'home-made' post¬ 
cards using the post¬ 
card size Velox or Azo 
brand printing paper 
stock supplied by 
Eastman Kodak and others. Initially these 
photo papers provided a plain, undivided 
back reserved for address and stamp 
only — a requirement of the U.S. Post 
Office. Prior to March 1907, all mes¬ 
sages had to be written on the front 
of the postcards to avoid interference 
with the address. However, after 1907 
the postcard printing stock was 
pre-printed on one side with spaces 
for both the message and address 
and a stamp box. In contrast to store 
bought picture postcard views, the 
photographer could have the new 
house, the spouse, the new baby, 
a favorite horse, or a prize-winning 
pumpkin pictured on a postcard 
ready to mail. Barring the telephone 
and telegraph, the multiple daily postal 
deliveries of the time made the post¬ 
card the (almost) Instant Message of the 
day. 

In 1914, Eastman Kodak Company 
introduced the "Autographic" feature 
available on several cameras, the No. 
3A FPK series being the first among the 
Kodaks with this exclusive capability. 
With the new, optional No. A-122 
(Autographic) film, the photographer 
could inscribe a comment or identify 
the scene or person photographed 
using the special film access door on 
the back of the camera. The message 















The accordion-like lens of this 1905 No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak (shown with Kodak Verichrome VI22 film) could 
collapse back into the camera and the door could be "folded" shut Photo courtesy of the author. 20W. 


soon to bo developed nej^fative. 
Up<Hi development of the film, the 
writing appeiired as a line of script 
as permanent as the photograph. 
Afterfnarket AuUigraphic Backs were 
soon available for most folding 
Kodaks. The back for the No. 3A 
FPK cost $3.75, and required no 
factory fitting. 

In 1916, these popular No. 3A 
Autographic l^cxIdK Special cameras 
were also the first hand-held cam¬ 
eras in the world kJ incor|>:)rate a 
lens-couplet), optical range Finder 
which enlianced accuracy for taking 
pictures at a distance. The range 
findei’ assemblies were integrated at 
the base of the lens supp(3f1, and 
they | 3 iiover.l very capable for the task. 
Now 'fully equipj>ed/ the No. 3A 
Autograpnic Kodak Special with 
l^ange Findt*r was available at an 
initial base price of $49, and the 
camera remained in pnxJutlion 
until 1937. 

The last of the Kodak folding "post¬ 
card" cameras were discontinued 
In 1943, although the Autographic 
film was not available after 1932. 
Production of the No. 122 film 
ceased in April 1971, sixty-eight 
years, shy one month, from the 
date that the first No. 3A Kodak 
was announced □ 



According to this Kodak advertisement, no trip would he worth 
taking without a Kodak camera to capture every moment. Traveling 
themes were common in early Kodak advertisements. Courtesy of 
the author. Ca. 1909. 
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Readership Survey 
Update 

Thank you to everyone who responded 
to the readership survey the Lake 
County Discovery Museum conducted 
last year. The museum, working with 
the professional marketing research 
firm E-RM in Evanston, Illinois, sought 
to assess its two publications, Image File 
and Historian. The goal of the project 
was to determine what readers like 
about each publication and what areas 
need improvement. 

Your opinions were greatly appreciated 
and are the basis for any changes being 
contemplated for the publications. The 
question of combining the two into one 
publication has been toyed with over 
the years, and we asked for your feed¬ 
back about the possibility. The survey 
findings have determined that readers' 
preferences are to keep the publica¬ 
tions separate. Based on this Image File 
will remain a separate publication and 
will not be combined with Historian. 

Over the next few months, we will be 
using your responses from the survey to 
make final decisions on changes to 
Image File. E-RM provided the museum 
with a lengthy report for the staff to 
review. Key museum staff met several 
times to discuss the results and an 
action plan is being developed. We 
look forward to making Image File an 
even better publication. □ 


Status of Digital Past 

The Teich Archives has received many 
calls and emails from people wondering 
about the broken image links on the 
Digital Past website (www.digitalpast.org). 
Digital Past is managed by the North 
Suburban Library System (NSLS) in 
Illinois. In April 2009, NSLS attempted 
to migrate the database to a new version 
of the software, CONTENTdm. During 
the migration, Images were separated 
from the metadata and compound 
documents became unbound. This meant 
that not only were the images detached 
from the record, but fronts and backs 
of postcards were separated. NSLS 
has been working on correcting the 
problems, and the expectation is that 
within the next couple of months, the 
records will be restored with images and 
compound documents intact, in the 
meantime, please contact the Teich 
Archives for assistance in finding images. 
Email: TeichArchives@lcfpd.org or call 
847-968-3381. □ 
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Postcard Art Competition & Exhibition 2009 


The Lake County Discovery Museum's 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives named 
twelve winning images in the eighth 
biannual Postcard Art Competition and 
Exhibition (PACE) 2009. PACE is an 
international juried show that celebrates 
the postcard as an art form and visual 
document. Artists from around the 
world submit original works of art in 
postcard size created from any media of 
their choosing. 

Twelve winning entries were selected^ 
along with twenty-four works of honor¬ 
able mention. Together they became 
part of an exhibition touring Illinois 
through October 2010. 


She has participated in over eighty solo 
and group shows across Europe and the 
United States, and has won over twenty 
awards. She now lives and works in 
California and focuses on photo-realism 
and pop art in her work. 

The remaining artists in the top twelve 
were: 

Russell Box, Jr., Alamosa, CO 
Denis Hagen, Wheaton, IL 
Mike Pavlich, Kenosha, Wl 
Jessica Beagan Archer, Pawtucket, Rl 
Ron Testa, Wilmette, IL 


Each artist is awarded $150 and 200 
postcard reproductions of their work. 
The top three Awards of Excellence 
were announced at the show's opening 
reception on October 18, 2009. 

Pace was juried by Keith Sadler and 
Michael Williams. Sadler has been col¬ 
lecting photographs, folk art, and post¬ 
cards for over twenty-five years. His 
extensive collection has been featured 
in several exhibits throughout the 
Midwest. Williams has authored and co¬ 
authored six books. His latest book Who 
We Were; A Snapshot History of America 
tells the history of the United States 
through personal snapshots found at flea 
markets and antique shops. 



Eirst place winner Doug Travis from 
Indianapolis, Indiana, leads workshops 
at Colombia College in Chicago, lec¬ 
tures at colleges and universities across 
the country. He attended Herron School 
of Art in Indianapolis, and later studied 
printmaking and book binding at the 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas. He has 
been exhibiting photography in galleries 
since the 1980s, won two Illinois Art 
Council Grants, and was one of the 
twelve winners for PACE 2005. His win¬ 
ning entry for PACE 2009 was entitled 
"Two Men Carrying A Burden." 

Randee Ladden took second place with 
"How She Landed." She is an award 
winning illustrator and graphic designer 
with experience in publishing and 
advertising. She began her artistic career 
as a medical illustrator. 

Third place went to Lana Carter for 
"Infinity." She was born in Yugoslavia 
and majored in Graphics and Poster 
Design at the Art Academy in Belgrade, 


The top three winners from PACE 2009 (clockwise from top): First place winner, Two Men Carrying A Burden 5y 
Doug Travis, second place winner. How She Landed by Randee Ladden, third place winner. Infinity by Lana Carter. 
Curt Teich Archives/PACE 2009, 


Kristen Janes, Naperville, IL 
Leslie Peterson, Tualatin, OR 
M. Parfitt, Sacramento, CA 
Brian Novak, St. Louis, MO 


A set of reproduction postcards of the 
twelve winning entries is available at the 
Museum Store. Eor more information 
about PACE or the Teich Archives, 
please call 847-968-3381. □ 
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REAL PHOTO CARDS: The People's Photography 

By Robert Bogdan 


Excerpted from an article originally pub¬ 
lished in Ephemera News, Vol. 26, No. 4, 
Summer 2008. 


Real photo postcards were immensely 
popular in the United States from 
approximately 1905 until 1935. The 
phrase "real photo" or "photographic 
postcards" is not new. Early twentieth 
century postcard photographers made a 
point of using it in their publicity as well 
as in their logos. Why "real photo" and 
not just "photo," or "postcard?" The use 
of "real" persisted because most printed 
cards started as photographs before being 
transformed into plates or screens and 
then stamped out by machines. "Real 
photo" reminds us, as it did early twenti¬ 
eth century consumers, that we are look¬ 
ing at an image made directly from a 
negative on photo paper and not a mass 
produced copy. By using the phrase "real 
photo" photographers were saying, "This 
is the real thing, not a reproduction." 


Millions of real photo postcards were 
produced. Tourists grabbed them from 
the racks at roadside stops, hotels, and 
boardwalks to show, tell, and document 
their adventures. Tourists were not the 
only or even the most voracious con¬ 
sumers. Townspeople snatched them up 
at general stores, post offices, modest 
postcard stands, and other local establish¬ 
ments to mail to relatives and friends 
with news and greetings. 
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Although many real photo cards traveled 
through the mail, more than half of those 
purchased were never used to send mes- 



Many postcards from the early twentieth century were 
never mailed, but were collected and placed in 
albums. Mother and daughter viewing postcard 
album. Bruce Nelson Collection, courtesy of the 
author. Ca. 7970. 



^photogbaphs ? 

^nPOSTCARDSS 

FIN1SHED1N to MINU TES 
day or night. 


Real photo postcard views were sometimes developed In small lots which were then sold by stores, hotels, or road¬ 
side stands. This postcard photographer's booth promised real photo postcards in ten minutes, day or night. 
Schmitz Collection, courtesy of the author. Ca. 1906. 


sages. People bought them to save, trade, 
or share with their relatives and friends. 
They filled albums and boxes with post¬ 
cards to amass a visual record of their 
own and their community's history. Sent 
or shared in other ways, postcards wt!re a 
nexus of social relation and intimacy. 

People of all social classes, ethnicities, 
and the old and the young bought, col¬ 
lected, and used photo postcards. Today 
real photo postcards provide an immense 
and relatively untapped resource of visual 
documentation. 

Real photo postcards are significantly dif¬ 
ferent from printed postcards. They are 
true photographs produced, from a nega¬ 
tive, chemically on photographic paper 
[pre-printed] with postcard backs. The 
photo card manufacturing process was 
more direct than that of printed view 
cards. Typically photographers developed 
the film themselves and then printed 
them in dark rooms. 

The great majority of the photo postcards 
of scenery, streets, store fronts, train sta¬ 
tions, buildings, lakeside resorts — what 
are called view cards — were made in 
small lots by local commercial photogra¬ 
phers who sold them directly or whole¬ 
saled them to local merchants, hotel 
owners, and roadside businesses. Some 
photo postcard photographers found 
markets in urban areas, but printed cards 
dominated the commercial trade in cities 
and in other densely populated or highly 
traveled areas. In less populated regions, 
photo postcards rivaled their competitors, 
and were sometimes the only postcards 
available for purchase. 


Most collectors concentrate on the work 
of productive local photographers who 
took thousands of rlifferefit views of 
their geographic area during a career 
[These photographers] are central to 
the format Many were talented crafts¬ 
people with a good eye for composition. 
Although a few photo postcard photog¬ 
raphers emulated a pictorial style, 
most used a straightforward realist or a 
documentary approach to their work. 



Professional photographers adopted the postcard for¬ 
mat producing both advertising cards for local busi¬ 
nesses and studio portraits with postcard backs. Some 
photographers used real photo postcards to advertise 
their own businesses. Postcard Photographer Mast, 
Riverdale, California. Joel Wayne, Pop's Postcards, 
courtesy of the author. Ca. 7905, 











lave of Jiie hcgciri djf ffie^ such as Dro^mhmi NichAoduon Jheatr^x hoi th^y 

soitn rt^ihu^iii with tiUgett hinoier movis- rh^Bters. h'mi t/w fjTQst fletjfing trends in Amehc^^n popukr cu^furt? jY)|.ierJf 
on reai fihnto posicatds. Coi'ft?f:fff>ri of b.vjnard A. laudei; cowfiissv of auihor Ca. 190B. 


Thei^ phcjtogrisphers provide detailed 
documentaLion oi all aspects oi rural and 
town life. 

View cards were not the only type of real 
photo card created. Commercial pholog- 
rapiiers also prtiduced business an(J 
advertising^ postcards for local stores and 
rialionaf and local protiucts. 

Large companies produced lines of [>hoto 
cards too. For the most part they were 
add-ons to their printed card busine^. 
They lack the handcrafted character and 
the personalized subject matter f>r the 
locally-produced variety. 

Printed postcards started their ascent into 
popularity almost a decade earlier, but it 
wasn't until 1899 that the first commer¬ 
cially produced postcard stock was avail¬ 
able. There are a few makeshift examples 
of photo postcards before that made by 
inventive practitioners who painted emul¬ 
sion on plain government postal cards. 
These were not commercially viable and 
are very rare today. The [}o[)ulni1ty of post¬ 
cards soared after 1907 lone reason beingl 
the p<ista! service lifted the restriction dial 
one side of the card be reserved exclusive¬ 
ly for the address, no messages. The 
change resulted in the divided back, a line 
down the middle with the right side for 
the address and the left for the message. 

The popularity of real photo cards gradu¬ 
ally waned in the late teens and during 
the 1920s. Production moved from local 
producers to larger regional companies. 
Snap shot amateurs lost interest in the 
format. Although after 1935 modern 
technology robbed commercially pro¬ 
duced real photo cards of their handcraft¬ 
ed quality, they were readily available in 
the 1950s and carried on to a lesser 
degree after that. 

[During the early part of the twentieth 
century,] the United States was in trans¬ 


lion from an isolared^ mrril based, small 
town society l:o an, indListrial, and con- 
sLimer driven wtidd power. Postcard pho¬ 
tographers were everywhere and shooting 
everything. Many of their images were of 
towns, and people engaged in the work 
of life. They took [photos of| tourists at 
play as well as manual laborers sweating 
as they built America and manufactured 
the products the growing population con¬ 
sumed at an increasing pace. 

They show us [people doing good, helping 
neighbors in times of flood and crisis, as 
welf as the dark side of America, [wilhl its 
citizens at their worst ^ While occasional¬ 
ly photo postcard photographers cap- 



Before the use of photography in newspapers and 
magazines, postcards provided a way to record and 
send visual information about events. This postcard 
was made from a photograph of Elizabeth Flynn taken 
while she was speaking at the Paterson, New jersery 
silk strike of 1913. Collection of Steven S. Cohen, 
courtesy of the author. 1913. 


tured the homes and haunts of the rich, 
more often they photographed kreal peo¬ 
ple's homes, main streeU, small stores, 
roadside stops, and family-owned resorts. 

They took pictures of trains in scenic sur¬ 
roundings as well as mangled wrecks after 
tragic railroad accidents and other 
human-made and natural disasters [such 
as] floods, tornadoes, fires, and murders. 

In addition to standard view cards, photo 
postcard photographers produced whim¬ 
sical montages and advertisement post¬ 
cards. They engaged in serious visual 
commentary as well as lighthearted pic¬ 
ture play. Their postcard studio portraits 
show the variety of citizens in varying 
attire and standing in front of painted 
backdrops or on their own porches that 
reveal who they were and how they 
wanted to appear. These snapshot ama¬ 
teurs produced a line of photo postcards 
that are personal, giving viewers a chance 
to peek at life off Main Street. 

The postcard format begot legions of 
photographers, the best; of whom created 
wonderful photographs, images that com¬ 
municate directly to the heart and pro¬ 
voke the imagination, images that not 
only link us with our past but with what 
is universal in the human experience. 

Real photo postcard photographers cap¬ 
tured the spectacular as well as the mun¬ 
dane, the public as well as the private, 
forgotten as well as the memorialized, the 
routine as well as the passionate. In short, 
the whole range of human experience is 
available in the format. 

Most real photo postcard photographers 
were insiders to the world they pho¬ 
tographed, people intimate with their 
region's people and getjgraphy. It was 
from that position that they pho¬ 
tographed America. Access to the person¬ 
al aspects of daily life, to their communi¬ 
ty's secrels was not an issue. The pictures 
they took were a pari fjf the culture they 
dmajmented. Many were ordinary |>eople 
with extraordinary talent. Some lived far 
enough away from the cultural main¬ 
stream to develop their own style, to 
focus on idiosyncratic subject matter, add 
quirky elements to their pictures, experi¬ 
ment with form and composition, and do 
other things with their images that other 
photographers might not. The best of 
their work resulted in a documentary 
expression that is engrossing and impor¬ 
tant. 

Walker Evans, the revered cfocumentary 
photographer and a postcard collector, 
described his style, an approach he said 
he derived from postcards, as vernacular. 

By this he meant images that were rich 
with common detail and grasped the set¬ 
ting as it was, as the person in the street 
experienced it. Although postcard pho¬ 
tographers practiced in different styles, 
many achieved the vernacular quality 
that Evans emulated. 7 





















Photographers captured both pleasant and unpleas¬ 
ant aspects of American life. This real photo post¬ 
card of the Scranton, Pennsylvania coal mines' slate 
pickers clearly shows the use of child labor. Joel 
Wayne, Pop's Postcards, courtesy of the author. Ca. 
1906. 

Hoarding by collectors and their ubiqui¬ 
tous presence tn family albums makes 
photo postcards one of the largest and 
mosi significanl reserves of original pho¬ 
tographic images. Not even the exten¬ 
sive use of 35mm slides from the 1960s 
to the 1990s can come close to chal¬ 
lenging the photo [>ostcard for the title 
of "all time most popular photographic 
format" It truly was the people's pho¬ 
tography. □ 


Robert Bogdan is the author, along with 
Todd Weseloh of Real Photo Postcard 
Guide: The People's Photography, pub¬ 
lished by Syracuse University Press. The 
same press will publish a new book on 
real photo postcards this fall by Bogdan 
and Arnie Ai luke titled, Beauty and the 
Beast: The Relationship Between 
Humans and Animals, 


NOTES 

1. Allen, James, Without Sancutary: 
Lynching Photography in America, 
(TwinPalms Publishers, 2000). 



Real photo postcards document many events and 
struggles that led to significant rhanges in the U.S, 
In 1920 women won the right to vote, after many 
Suffrage Marches like the ofpe fn New York City in 
1912. Joel Wayne, fYtp's courtesy of the 

8 author. 1912. 


Book Review 

By Deanna Tyler 

Bodleian Library. Hastcards from Utupia: 
The Art of Political Ifopaganda. OxlViirtJ: 
Bodleian Library, 2009. 107 pages: illus¬ 
trated. ISBN: 978-1-85124-337-2. 
$ 20 . 00 . 

Postcards from Utopia: The Art of 
Political Propaganda looks at propaganda 
images spread throughout the world 
during the wars of totalitarian regimes. 
The book features fifty actual-size, color 
reproductions of these diverse and 
dynamic postcards. The postcards are 
from a collection amassed by John 
Fraser of London, England, which was 
donated to the University of Oxford's 
Bodleian Library, Historian Andrew 
Roberts contributed the introduction to 
the book, while the rest of the informa¬ 
tional text, which is included with each 
postcard, was written by the staff of the 
Bodleian Library. Roberts introduces the 
idea and general understanding of a 
utopia desired by most people and com¬ 
pares it with what the totalitarian 
regimes of Europe, the former Soviet 
Union, and China implied was a true 
utopia. Roberts suggests that to most, a 
utopian life would be one of rest and 
relaxation however, these postcards illus¬ 
trate the opposite. 

Within the pages of the book are post¬ 
cards from tumultuous times when the 
future was not only unknown, but not 
necessarily bright in any respect. The 
book presents the postcards with sup¬ 
porting text by the Bodleian Library staff 
that provides a look directly at and 
explains only the postcard on the page. 
Postcards are a diverse media; some are 
their own works of art, others are cre¬ 
ative, vibrant glimpses of life, and some 
are quite plain. However, each of the 
fifty postcards included in Postcards from 
Utopia is dynamic and interesting in its 
own right and because of this, the book 
is able to engage the reader with just a 
flip of the pages. The work is presented 
from a purely analytical point of view 
which helps explore each postcard 
image as well as the possible feelings 
attributed to each card, but does not 
necessarily connect those feelings to an 
actual event. The target audience is one 
interested in the use of artwork to gain a 
greater understanding of the experiences 
of those living through the difficult times 
of war and turmoil in the 1920s through 
the 1970s. Although the ideal reader 
might be more familiar with the years 
covered, the text that is included is 
enough to educate the novice reader to 
the specific event related in the card. 

The overall style of the writing is formal 
with the authors using an exposition 



style of writing to thoroughly evaluate 
the feelings, figures, and actions pro¬ 
jected in each image. The text is writ¬ 
ten very concisely with each postcard 
receiving just one page of explanation. 
If the postcard has text on the reverse 
it has been translated and included 
within the information. This is a 
helpful addition leading to a better 
understanding of the image on the 
card. In keeping with the limited 
parameters of the style of the book, 
the staff of the Bodleian Library does 
an excellent job identifying and 
expressing the intended ideas of 
the postcards. It is obvious after read¬ 
ing only a few pages that the authors 
are well versed in history, art, symbol¬ 
ism, and emotion. They observe the 
use of artists' abilities for the success 
of countries' utopian plans while 
thoroughly explaining the iconography 
found in each image and how it would 
have been received by the populace in 
the days of the regime shown. They 
use the text to explain, not to take a 
position about the events described. 



The postcard "For the brothers at the front: Women! 
Work!" was printed by the Partido Socialista 
Unificado and the union Genera/ de Trabajodres. 
Produced during the Span/s/) Civil War, it empha¬ 
sized the importance of women supporting ihe men 
on the frontlines. 1936. Courtesy of the ikHlleian 
Library. 








































The book itself is an unusual horizontal 
shape, which allows the postcards to be 
printed actual size and the horizontal 
cards to be easily viewed. However, once 
a vertical card is included, the reader 
must rotate the book to view the card in 
the appropriate orientation. This can 
cause some awkward moments while try¬ 
ing to read the text while viewing a verti¬ 
cal card. 

Drawbacks to the book are the absence 
of a table of contents and the lack of dis¬ 
tinction between the postcards. The book 
contains no chapters, instead there is a 
slight flow from one dictator to the next 
and a loose timeline, but in no way Is 
ifiere a strict chronoiogicaf order nor is 
tiiere any division by country. This is a 
disadvantage as it would give a quicker 
understanding to the reader to group the 
postcards in some way and include a 
small introduction to the events and 
times thal are covered. This would help 
create a connection between time peri¬ 
ods beyond the specific events to which 
the postcards refer. To the casual reader 
the lack of this introduction to period is 
an inconvenience; relevant information is 
always helpful. 

Each postcard was intended to evoke a 
specific emotional respt>nse from the 
viewer through the portrayal of lotalitaran 
themes. Though the postcards are not 
organized by theme, some of the themes 


are inherently repeated in history and 
therefore appear in multiple postcards 
throughout tne book. 

One of the strongest strategies used by 
totalitarian regimes found in I he pnist- 
cards in tlie book is the mdoctTi nation of 
the youth. For instance, two [Dosk:ards 
from different time periods both use the 
same ideas to lead I he youth of the peri¬ 
od into future loyalty to the regime. The 
first card, fri>m Nazi Germany entitled 
"Officer of Tomorrow," (p, 53] displays 
the dream of most children wlio took 
part in the Hitler Youth group — ultimate 
involvement and success In the Nazi 
Army. The postcard depicts a happy 
young boy with his future, successful self 
as a shadow in the background wearing a 
chest full of military mecmis and a broad 
smile. This same kfea of striving for future 
accomplishment within the regime is also 
featLired in a postcard from tlie Cultural 
Revolution of China entitled "Studying 
socialist culture" (p. 87), Unlike the 
German postcard, the future self is not 
seen here, instead, the Intense studying of 
the E/tde Red Bmk is undersUxid as being 
the ticket to success to come. The authors 
point out that I he jacket anrl arm band 
worn by the boy Indicate that he is already 
in [ine for sucscess within the regime. These 
p<jstcards are good examf>les of the means 
some regimes used to indoctrinate chil¬ 
dren into their totalitarian ideas of utopia. 



ihe mcket Luna I Wcis launched on January 2, 7959. 
/k purpose was to crash into the moon, hut instead it 
b^uame tlw firit mun-mAde chjEct io afbit thm sufi. 
The uiiirmte success of tlie mckfl hH})ed k se&n if 
ihe Commuivst indcvd superior to th;k of 

wvitLYn Qi. 7FJ59. COLirrpsy of ihe Btadteian 

Ubrary 

Another theme seen across years and 
regimes is the emphasis on women 
helping the effort to build a utopia. " 

For the brothers at the front: Women! 



V I. Lenin talks with woodcutters" was a reprodudkin of a painiinp by NA. Sysoev. The paintini^ supported the communist principle that the leader is one of the people the 
as any other citizen, (.out lesy of the Hodleian Library, t t ^ - 












Mao Zedong was the communist leader of China from 1949 until 1976. "Chairman Mao's heart and our hearts beat 
as one," depicts Chairman Mao as both teacher and someone who was on the same level as any ordinary citizen, 
although it is unlikely such a scenario ever took place. Courtesy of the Bodleian Library. 


Work I" (p. 63) uses the complementary 
colors blue and orange to distinguish 
between the men going to war and the 
women staying at home to do (heir own 
important woH<. In this card from the 
Spanish Civil War, a soldier is cast tn a 
cold blue haze white a woman is seen in 
a warm orange glow knitting for the sake 
of her loved one. This reinforces the idea 
that while the women stay home their 
men face the cold, harsh realities of war 
so every woman needs to support the 
cause. An Italian postcard from WWII is 
much more demanding on the woman; 
she is shown standing against the wind 
with a young boy at her side and gro¬ 
ceries held close to her chest, making 
sacrifices for her husband fighting in 
Europe. Within the card, faded in the 
background but also facing into the 
slTong wind are the images of Italian sol¬ 
diers once again forcing the viewer to 
remember the need to supporl their men 
and their countiy. Expressing the same 
idea, decacies later a Chinese postcard, 
''Patrol" [p. 89), does not just show the 
women al home supporting the men on 
the war front, but picking up arms of 
their own to protect their shores. This 
card was not only meant to bring to the 
forefront the women who stepped up liul 
also to emphiisize the need to stay vigi¬ 
lant on all fronts. The authors describe 
this idea as used in Maoist China and 
Stalinist Russia as a "means of ensuring 
loyalty to the regime" (p. 89). 

f'lopaganda used by totalitarian regimes 
was not only used to call citizens to 
action but to also portray the leaders as 
good and knowlecigeable. The postcard, 
"V 1. Lenin talks with wood cutters" (p. 

13), demonstrates the idea of informed 
and personable leaders. The authors dis¬ 
cuss how "He [Lenin] is depicted as being 
10 on the same level as them [the woodcut¬ 


ters] and is thus a man of the people," 
yet they continue with the realizalion that 
Lenin may never have actually addressed 
citizens in such a way, sitting dose 
logether In the forest. The authors slate 
that the painting was intended to show 
the "poetic truth," referring to the com¬ 
munist ideal that the leader could identi¬ 
fy with the common man and was I he 
best person to lead them into a utopian 
future. The postcard of Lenin is only the 
third card in the bc^ok, yet it and the last 
postcard are almost identical in nature. 

To end the book, the Bodleian Library 
included a postcard image entitled 
"Chairman Mao's heart and our hearts 
beat as one" (p 107). Where Lenin is out¬ 
side, Mao is inside but that is the extent 



rhe postcarrl of " I he 

wli/dr was a( the second exhibition 

art (Vt in the miilkms. ‘the reads 

"whether ii wjs gomi times ur had vwfiGfliej' 

while si //fwry nr in prisot% i sUi^d loyal k) 

n iy flag, whkji /s now the olfidaf of the 

Kfkij." O.tunesy of BijdleUn ii/irary^ 


of the differences between the cards. In 
each the leader is captivating the atten¬ 
tion of an audience of working class citi¬ 
zens, meant to be identified with by any 
viewer. Each leader is shown as orator 
and instructor, prujecling guidance and 
inlellect through their f>ody language as 
they are not only conversing, but teach¬ 
ing as well As with Lenin, silting with a 
group of ordinary people would have 
been extremely unlikely for Chairman 
Mao, but the card is meant to "suggest 
that it mighl occur to any (jrdinary 
citizen/ just as the Soviet regime used 
the image of Lenin communing with the 
regular person to build supporl for his 
ability to lead the country, so Loo does 
Chairman Mao's regime only a few gen¬ 
erations later. 

The propaganda images also provide 
examples of each countiy's greatness. 

The dynamic 1959 postcard from the 
Soviet Union {p. 33} is a wonderful use of 
cok)r and expression. The authors explain 
that h was used Kj celebrale the launch 
of Luna 1 (sometimes called First Cosmic 
Rtjcket) by the Soviet Union, "the rocket 
was a symbol of rnodeniiLy and techno¬ 
logical advancement, the Imfjlicatton 
being that the future lay with the com¬ 
munist system" (p. 32). "The Banner 
Carrier” (p, 47), a postcard from Nazi 
Germony, showcases a painting ol Hitler 
riding liorseback while dressed In armor 
and carrying the flag of the Third Reich. 
The painting was first exhibited in the 
second exhibition of German art which 
occurred in 1938. The curator, Heinrich 
Hoffman, chose the painting from the 
exhibition for distribution in poster and 
postcartl form. Like many other postcards 
shown in Postcards from Utopia, the 
image is intended to encourage patrio¬ 
tism in the everyday viewer. It impresses 
the idea of Hitler's loyalty to his country 
with the use of the flag, as well as a sense 
of strength, indicated by the armor. 

Overall the book features a collection of 
postcards that can be viewed from a 
number of angles and decades with a dif¬ 
ferent response every time. Included 
within this book are works that tjtherwise 
would not be circulated, allowing a 
glimpse into periods which are unimagin¬ 
able from the outside. The text helps to 
explain to the reader l:!ie feeling^s and 
thoughts of the people who were looking 
for that better life — a utopia. Even with 
a few drawbacks, Postcards from Utopia 
is an excellent way to bring these notable 
postcards out of the Bodleian Library's 
collections and make them available to a 
wide audience. □ 


Deanna Tyler is the Collections Manager 
at the Des Plaines History Center, Des 
Plaines, IL. She holds a Bachelors of Arts 
in Art History from Bradley University in 
Peoria, IL, and was a Collections and 
Archives Assistant at the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. 














Chicago's Riverview Park is no longer in existence, but from 1904 to 1967 it was a destination spot for several gener¬ 
ations of Chicagoans. Many places that live on in peoples' memories are preserved on postcards. Curt Teich Archives 
0CK296. 1950. 


INDICIA 


fear of how the frontier could alter 
its definition. 


Archives in Wauconda, IL. To sum 
up the significance of the archives, 
Kelly finishes the article with a 
quote from staff member Debra 
Gust: "[Postcards] chronicle the story 
of the 20th century as we saw our¬ 
selves — where we went, how we 
got there, what we wore, what we 
built or created, what we did for fun 
or when tragedy struck, what we ate, 
how we celebrated, how we played 
and how we worked." 

Postcards from the Teich archives 
illustrate the article throughout. 

□ Tenney, Fred and Kevin Hilbert. 

Large Letter Postcards: The Definitive 
Guide 1930s to 1950s. Atglen, PA: 
Schiffer Publishing, Ltd. 2009. 


Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "'booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 


□ Voeller, Carey R,, "'A Man is a Fool 
Who Prefers Poor California Beef to 
Human Flesh': {Re)Definitions of 
Masculinity in Nineteenth-Century 
US Donner Party Literature," 

Western American Literature (Fall 
2009) 200-223. 

In 1846 early and especially fierce 
winter storms stranded a group of 
California bound travelers high in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. Unable to 
proceed or retreat, their dwindling 
food supply forced them to consume 
the remains of their dead traveling 
companions to ward off starvation. A 
mixture of desperation and survival, 
the story of the Donner Party has 
enthralled and horrified Americans 
for generations. 

In his essay, Carey R. Voeller exam¬ 
ines the often sensationalist and 
exaggerated accounts of the Donner 
Party's ordeal. Specifically he com¬ 
pares how the actions of two of the 
men, Lewis Keseberg and William 
Eddy were chronicled. According to 
Voeller, German immigrant Keseberg 
was portrayed as an insatiable mon¬ 
ster while Eddy was given heroic sta¬ 
tus for surviving the ordeal. Voeller 
argues that the conflicting descrip¬ 
tions are the result of nineteenth 
century sensibilities towards what 
true manhood should be and the 


According to the book, Large Letter Postcards, this 1939 Brigham, Utah linen card printed by the Curt Teich 
Company has a value of $3 00-56.00. The book lists values and publisher information for over 2,230 large letter 
cards Curt Teich Archives 9AH624. 


A postcard image of the Donner 
Party Cross Memorial was used in 
the essay. 

□ Kelly, Megan, "Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives A Connection to the Past," 
Antiques and Collecting Magazine^ 
(November 2009) 20-25. 

In the November issue of Antiques 
and Collecting Magazine, Megan 
Kelly introduces readers to the Teich 
Postcard Archives. Kelly starts with 
the story of the Teich Company's 
founder. Curt Teich, Sr.'s emigration 
from Germany and covers the 
growth of the company, the printing 
processes used, and the eventual 
formation of the Curt Teich Postcard 


Intended to be the definitive guide 
on buying and collecting large letter 
linen postcards from the 1930s to 
1950s, Large Letter Postcards pre¬ 
sents over 2,200 postcards with 
information about value, history, and 
publishers. The book details how 
large letter cards were made by Curt 
Teich and Company, and points out 
fifty postcards that typically prove 
hard to find. 

The book features full color images 
including several Teich postcards and 
production files. □ 
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The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
adveriisii'tg pamphtels iintl brtK’Jiures, maps^ 
bkiKors, and sundry otlier printcMd items. The 
company i.’venluaily liecame the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of poslCitfiJs ih the wcjitd. Over 
I he spati of 80 years of biisfriesis, Teich savecj 
copies of i^eryf.tling his firm printed, inritiding 
most of (he original pholugtiiphit;: layout work. 
In this Wily he esUbfcshecI an indtislrial 
archives that n^iw exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 

IMAGE FILE is ptihlished by the Lake County 
l')isc:overy Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, wiiicJi is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
rdath?cl to twentieth century culttue^ Articles, 
review essays, 4ind news iterris will lx* consid- 
ereti for punlkalfoii. Guiddfnes tor submission 
of arti!':[t??i are available upon roputi^l hy writ¬ 
ing to the Pubficafic^ivs Ldittsr, Lake County 
Dist'overy Museum, Curl Teldi Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chpt:agfj M.irrua/ of Styh 14lb edition 
(Clhicago, 199JJ Is used as (he standard for 
style ami hHitnole formal. Decisions on nianu- 
soipts will Ije renderefl within four wi^eks of 
submissions. Offers to rtrviitw In inks or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine Pyle, Editor, Image File 
Heather M. Johnson, Editor, Image File 

Subscrifilion lo Image File is a Ixfnefit of 
membership to I lie IrirMuis of tlie Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The Lake (‘ounty 
Distovury Musirum Is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www.teicharchives.org. 
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The Museuno is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 968-3381. 









































































